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NOTES 



TEIP TO ICELAND. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE VOYAGE. 




BWO taps on the engine-room roof by the 
captain — a stentorian shout, "Let go 
your bow-rope !^ -r-aiwi we are off for 
Iceland. *" 

To one who, like myself, never suffers from the mal 
de mer — with a good ship, a good captain, and an 
attentive steward with his lockers well filled — a voy- 
age is very agreeable. All these we found on board 
the Arcturus, commanded by Captain Andriessen. 
We sailed from Grangemouth on the 17th July 1862, 
and were glad to leave the duxFj Y^^a *xA ^\»\s&» 
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clean water. Some of us, however, that night, would 
rather we had stuck in the mud, as a storm came 
away from the north-east — a well-remembered one 
by many; and we had to lay-to at St Margaret's 
Hope until daylight broke. 

" Morn, wi* bonny purple smiles, 
Kissed the air-cock o' St Giles/' 

as we steamed down the Forth. But Boreas had 
not done with us — lie had more in his bellows ; and 
we had to succumb under shelter of Peterhead. 
Here, in smooth water, appeared many a face from 
berths fore and aft that we had not seen before, and 
all seemed determined to be happy during the calm. 
My party consisted of five gentlemen — three friends 
from Glasgow, an artistic lawyer from London, and 
myself. We were fortunate in finding also on board 
an M.P. ; an editor of the c Times ' and knight of 
Denmark, famous for his Scandinavian lore ; also a 
gentleman well known for his knowledge of Celtic 
antiquities. As they had before paid visits to Ice- 
land, they contributed much information which we 
found useful in the island. Another gentleman, who 
was deaf and dumb, afforded us all much amusement 
by his pantomimic powers ; — everything and every 
one he could describe by their manner. He was on 
a very curious mission, being sent by the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland to travel through Iceland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, to inquire into the condition of 
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the deaf and dumb in those countries. How he was 
to get on in Iceland— travelling without a compan- 
ion, unable to speak, and only writing in French — 
was a matter of astonishment to us. But we were 
soon undeceived, as we found that he could make 
himself better understood by two Icelandio ladies 
who were on board than any other of our fellow-tra- 
vellers. He had a familiar title for us all Young 

Lord N y, a handsome scion of the nobility, he 

called Adonis ; one of my party, Mars ; myself he 
denominated Bacchus, from the amount of beer and 
claret which I was enable to consume from my im- 
munity from sea-sickness. But the more ostensible 
reason for my title of Bacchus was simply that, as I 
was captain of the party, and the number of my berth 
20, every bottle of wine which was called for was 
marked down 20 ; and although five were at the con- 
sumption of it, poor Monsieur Griollet de Geer sup- 
posed that all was for my own use (certainly not 
benefit, if his supposition had been true). It may 
give you some idea of the moderate charges on board 
the Arcturus, when I say that five gentlemen were 
entertained for eight days with the best viands and 
wines, including steward and stewardess's fees, and 
also the purchase of eight bottles of whisky for 
our journey inland, for the sum of i?10, 10s., being 
only £2, 2s. per man for the voyage. 

The severity of the storm being abated, after a 
delay of six hours we left Peterhead for the north ; and 
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though the sea was yet troubled, we made a good 
run, and sighted Fair Island, lying between Orkney 
and Shetland. This island has been the scene of 
more shipwrecks than any other round our coasts. It 
lies about thirty miles south-west of the Shetland 
group. It is the abhorrence of all sailors going 
north, as it is in their track; and often do they wish 
it at the bottom of the sea. It contains nearly 100 
inhabitants, who support themselves by fishing and 
knitting. During the long nights of winter, men and 
women are employed in making stockings, scarfs, 
and gloves. Dr Dasent of the ' Times/ one of our 
fellow-passengers, who had visited the island, and, 
owing to a storm, had to stay some time on it, showed 
us several articles of their manufacture, which are 
very curious. They are most decidedly different 
from any manufacture in our islands. The Shetland- 
wool work is very fine, but it wants the blending of 
colour. The inhabitants of the Fair Isle have ob- 
tained a taste for these, which has a curious, but per- 
haps a true, origin. It is said that when the Span- 
ish Armada was wrecked, one of the ships met its 
fate on this lone island; and as many of the crew were 
saved, and with their lives some remnants of their 
apparel, they had with them many articles of woollen 
clothing manufactured by the Moors. Now it is 
worthy of remark that not one article of clothing has 
a pattern belonging to Europe — they are all Moorish : 
and while we have Shetland shawls and other useful 
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goods supplied to us in the most homely colours, 
those from Fair Isle axe all bright and well harmon- 
ised, resembling the tints of the far-famed Alhambra. 
The cause of this diversity of taste between country- 
men and countrywomen so little separated by space 
must have had a foreign origin. From the great 
variety of colour exhibited in their knitted work, 
lichens must be very plentiful, and of many different 
species, as I cannot conceive one to yield such diver- 
sity of colour. 

We experienced very rough weather after losing 
sight of Shetland, and the ship rolled uncomfortably; 
many were thrown out of their berths, but it was at 
dinner the most discomfort was felt. Lord N. was 
thrown off his seat right into a state-room, where one 
of the Icelandic ladies lay, too sea-sick to scream. 
This was not the worst of his lordship's mishap; for 
one of the soup tureens broke loose and followed him, 
and had it not been for a thick riding-coat he wore, 
he might have been scalded. He picked himself up, 
however, and resumed his place amid the laughter 
of his friends. Since we left the Firth of Forth the 
sun had seldom been seen, but as we approached the 
Faroe Islands the gloomy curtain was withdrawn, 
and afforded us a magnificent view of them. The 
Faroe group consists of twenty-two islands, seven- 
teen of which are inhabited, A bird's-eye view of 
them would exhibit a series of bare steep oblong 
hills in parallel ranges, with either valleys or natter 
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arms of the sea between them, and all lying north- 
west and south-east The name Faroe is said to be 
derived from Faar or Foer, the old word for sheep. 
Some again suppose that Fier, the Danish word for 
feathers, is likely to be the more correct etymology, 
for certainly there are more birds than sheep to be 
seen, as we were surrounded by gulls and kittiwakes 
on nearing the islands. 

These islands lie 185 miles north-west of Shetland, 
and 320 south-east of Iceland. They have a popu- 
lation of about 3000, and are subject to Denmark. 
The most southerly of the group of islands is Suderoe, 
which we were fast approaching, and we were much 
struck by the resemblance which it had to the north- 
ern portion of Skye ; the hard trap- rock, interstratified 
with softer tufa, making regular terraces, forming a 
fine and picturesque outline. Most of these islands, 
like the Bass or Ailsa Craig, rise abrupt and sheer 
from the sea, forming a magnificent panorama, worthy 
of the pencil of Turner or Sam Bough. Most geolo- 
gists who have visited these islands, more especially 
my friend Eobert Chambers, have speculated on the 
intrusion of the traps (which they assume to have 
been molten) between the softer strata of tuff. To 
me the explanation had little difficulty ; as the pheno- 
mena, where self-interpreting, being simple intermix- 
tures of different kinds of volcanic products, spread 
over an ancient sea-bottom arranged in parallel 
bands, and afterwards raised to the action of the air, 
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ice, storms, and other degrading causes, sufficiently 
account for the conical forms which we found them 
all to assume. 

On passing Naalsoe, we observed the large cave 
which pierces the island, and represents the eye of 
a long needle, whence the island derives its name. 
Above the eye of the needle are carved basaltic 
pillars, arranged exactly as stones are in an aroh, 
and showing plainly that a lateral pressure has 
placed them in this position. These caves are teem- 
ing with all the varieties of sea-fowl found in these 
latitudes — Skua gulls, guillemots, cormorants, kitti- 
wakes, and puffins — all of which yield their fatty 
treasures and feathers to the hardy and adventurous 
Faroese. We now reached Stromoe, the largest and 
central island of the group, where the capital, if such 
a word is applicable, is situated. Turning towards 
the east, we enter the bay, at the bottom of which 
is Thorshaven. Whenever the steamer was des- 
cried, up ran the flag from the fort — a small miser- 
able place, scarcely distinguishable from a Highland 
hut. But how to describe Thorshaven is a difficulty. 
For irregularity of structure, both in houses and 
streets, and for amount of filth and stench, New- 
haven is as a drawing-room compared with it. Just 
conceive Newhaven lifted up by some mighty 
typhoon, and knocked about in the air like a pack 
of cards, and then suddenly dropped, and you may 
have some idea of the irregularity which prevails. 
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We found the inhabitants comfortably enough 
dressed, but the smell of blubber and fish, as we 
drew towards the jetty, made many of us squeamish. 
One hundred and twenty-eight whales had been 
killed in the bay two days before our arrival, and 
here were the heads and entrails floating about, 
scenting all the air with oily odours. On going 
through the little crooked lanes — for no street occurs 
— at every door you might see old women cutting 
up the skin and blubber of the lately acquired 
whales, and hanging them up in the sun to dry like 
long black reindeer tongues. Through the kindness 
of Mr Berry, the Danish Consul in Leith, I was fur- 
nished with credentials from the central government 
at Copenhagen, so I presented them to the Governor, 
and introduced my party. This paper, translated 
from the Danish, was of the following purport : — 

"As Mr B of Edinburgh, President of the 

R 1 P 1 Society in Scotland, intends to go to 

Iceland on some scientific purpose, the Ministry re- 
quire the Icelandic authorities, especially the she- 
riffs of said country, to show him all possible atten- 
tion and assistance during his stay in their country. 
Copenhagen, 30th June 1862." — Signed by the Jus- 
tice Minister. Herr Holtum received us with great 
courtesy and kindness, and speedily a bottle of port 
was placed on the table. The fashion of drinking 
struck us as peculiar, but being trained to it by our 
friends from Denmark, we did not make a breach in 
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our manners. The Governor, having filled out a 
glass to each, rose, and we followed his example. 
Then he touched the glass of each, and saying Scott, 
drained his glass, and sat down. It is not the cus- 
tom in Faroe to sip your wine sitting. At each 
glass filled by the host, each guest must rise to 
touch glasses all round, and, after saying Scott, the 
glasses are returned to the table empty, and all then 
resume their seats. The Governor kindly placed his 
boat at our disposal, but as we wished to photograph 
the quaint houses, we respectfully declined. An- 
other point of interest which I wished to observe 
was this, whether Mr Robert Chambers had not com- 
mitted a mistake in regard to some dressed or 
smoothed surfaces of rock, which he described as 
occurring on the way to the fort. I had little diffi- 
culty in finding those markings, attributed to the 
action of northern drift or glacial action ; but, un- 
fortunately, they proved to be another instance of 
the difficulty of ridding ourselves of long-cherished 
views. Mr Chambers came to find this evidence, 
and, the wish being father to the thought, he soon 
found them. Unfortunately for his theory of dressed 
and grooved surfaces being always evidence of 
glacier action, I could not find that they proved that 
point. These striated surfaces lie at a very low 
angle with the horizon ; they are smooth, parallel, 
and regular, and altogether unlike any surfaces I 
had yet seen dressed by glacier action. On pioking 
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away the moss and earth from the base of a Cyclo- 
pean stone, which lay immediately above the smooth 
and ground surfaces, and which was evidently in 
situ, I found that the grooves extended below the 
moss; and further, that its perpendicular and ex- 
posed surface was untouched. The conclusion was 
therefore forced upon us, that they were merely 
slickenside grooves, caused by the near contact of 
two rock-surfaces, and therefore yielding no proof of 
drift or glacial action. Another point of much in- 
terest presented itself in the great abundance of 
chalcedonies and zeolites found in the cavities of 
the amygdaloidal traps of the Faroe Islands, and 
which to me were instructive as indicating the 
method by which these immense beds of trap were 
deposited. 

It has been admitted by most mineralogists that 
chalcedony is formed by the aqueous method, and 
not subjected to any violent heat. So here we have 
a proof that the matrix or trap was not exposed to 
igneous fusion, and that the chalcedonies and zeo- 
lites were metamorphic after the deposition of the 
trap. That these immense beds were of volcanic 
origin, no one will be bold enough to deny. That 
they were subaqueous I cannot doubt, by the evid- 
ence they bear of having been horizontally arranged 
by water, and — while at a comparatively high tem- 
perature—of having been subjected to the action 
of gases under great tension, causing the vesicular 
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cavities which are now filled with chalcedonies and 
zeolites. 

That these islands have risen at a period when 
the tipper layers were, if not plastic, yet containing 
much volatile matter, is evident from the columnar 
effects seen on all their summits, caused certainly 
not by igneous crystallisation, but merely by shrink- 
age. These pillars are always at right angles to the 
strata beneath, a fact first pointed out by the Rev. 
Mr Headrick in his work on Arran. 

On reaching the small knoll on which was the 
fort, we asked admission, but were refused. There 
were only two soldiers in it, and as our party from 
the vessel numbered eight, we could easily have 
taken itj but desisted, as we were at peace with the 
Danes, and nothing but kindness had been experi- 
enced by us in the island. 

Lord N., who was a first-rate artist, took an admir- 
able sketch of the boys and girls who had just come 
from a school near the fort. The boys are dressed, 
like their fathers, in a tight-fitting jacket of black 
wadmall, and trousers of the same material ; and as 
the small-clothes fit tightly to the figure, they re- 
semble harlequins without the colours and spangles. 
The girls had the same tight jacket, with various- 
coloured petticoats, and a headdress resembling a 
nightcowl with its peak turned forwards. 

The girls showed us their copy-books, and in- 
scribed their names in my diary in a very neat way, 
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such as would not disgrace any ladies' school in the 
west end of Edinburgh — " Susane Margrelle Jven- 
son, D. Jone Jvenson, and Zacarias Olsen " — a good 
memorial of the little maidens of Thorshaven. 

We had only twelve hours' liberty from the vessel, 
and Captain Andriessen warned us to be punctual, 
as he never was known to wait half an hour for any 
belated passenger ; so we speedily got on board and 
left for Iceland. We were not long in being off Kol- 
ter, a remarkable conical island presenting the same 
appearance as the others, but more like a sugar-loaf 
with the top taken off. 

In a curious old book published in 1676, I find a 
passage which relates that " eighteen years since, in 
the midst of summer, there was found on the high- 
est top of the mountain of Kolter the quantity of 
many tomes of herrings spread along. The mountain 
where the herrings were found is above 1800 feet 
high. The vulgar will perhaps ask how those her- 
rings could come there ? whereunto is answered that 
they were carried thither by a whirlwind called Ty- 
phon, which in the Danish tongue is called Oes." 

That this old Dane was right in his suggestion 
there can be no doubt, as it has lately been shown 
that the Typhoon and waterspout are caused by 
highly-charged electric clouds drawing the water up 
and bearing it off; so that, probably, it was broken 
when it passed over Kolter, and the fish were strewed 
about. Leaving the Faroe Islands astern, we bore 
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away for Iceland, the sea now calm and still as a 
mill-pond, and the glorious sun making it one sheet 
of gpld. Not a cloud from zenith to the horizon, the 
temperature increasing since we left the cold grey 
skies of Scotland. We had just lost sight of the 
Faroe Islands, when a most remarkable atmospheric 
phenomenon was displayed towards the north. I have 
said we had no clouds, and this is true ; but on the 
northern horizon a bank of vapour arose, the beauty 
of which kept us all on deck for many hours. The 
sun had sunk about half-past eleven for its short 
repose, to enliven us again with its cheering beams 
about two. This bank of vapour was of the most 
magioal effect. All of my party, and most of the 
other British passengers, were familiar with the 
Carse of Stirling as seen from Falkirk Station on a 
fine clear day. Here it was repeated with an in- 
creased beauty, and we lingered over the scene so 
near home for many hours. Here we saw distinctly 
the links of the Forth, Demayet towering up in the 
far distance, with Ben Ledi to the left, and dwind- 
ling farther west was the lofty Ben Lomond. But 
this phantasmagoria was rendered complete by fields 
of waving yellow corn and the wreaths of steam we 
saw curving along as if the train was just at Stirling. 
None of us who beheld can ever forget a scene so 
beautiful — so magical in its effects. It lingered for 
two hours in a gauzy vapour, disappeared, and left 
nothing but the horizon in the clear norths 
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ICELAND. 




HE first glimpse of Iceland to one who 
had from boyhood made it his hope and 
day-dream to visit, was certainly very 
grand and impressive as we were roused 
at 4 p.m. to rest our eyes on the Oraefa Jokul, the 
highest mountain in the island. But as our aim 
was more for the scientific than the scenic, we were 
more interested as we approached the great chasm 
or crater of Kotlugja, which so lately as 1860 devas- 
tated the whole country around with a deluge of 
mud and showers of ashes. This enormous rent, 
which we reckoned equal to the whole length of Glen 
Eosa in Arran, is evidently so steep that the snow 
does not lie on its sides, and there it stands in 
gloomy grandeur on the haunch of an immense ice- 
mountain, the Myrdals Jokul. Skirting the shore, 
we were much gratified by the sight of one of the 
largest glaciers in the island, and, as we commanded 
the whole position, had a finer opportunity than we 
ever enjoyed in Switzerland of observing the pecu- 
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liar and beautiful effects of the construction of a 
glacier in its descent towards the sea. Above, all 
is smooth and far spread out ; a little lower down it 
becomes more crumpled up as the space becomes 
more limited; and you can see that the point of 
maximum motion is in the centre. Farther down 
the crumpling is increased, until, before it reaches 
its destination, the crumples have become ten thou- 
sand spikes, which, seen under a sun causing various 
refrangibilities of light, appeared as if the bayonets 
of ten thousand soldiers were raised on high, and 
ready to be lowered to oppose an equal host. 

Besides the interest which the close proximity of 
Iceland afforded us, we were much gratified with the 
enormous number of whales which were spouting 
and playing around us as we steamed onwards to 
the Westmanna Islands. 

We soon sighted Portland Huk, the most southern 
part of Iceland, where the rocks assume most fantas- 
tic forms, rising from the sea like Macleod's Maidens 
in Skye, but of much statelier size. They are called 
Trollkonefinger, or Witches' Fingers, by the North- 
men. The whole scene is here quite charming : the 
proximity to Iceland* on the right, and the West- 
manna Islands to our left ; the glaciers, with green- 
ish hue, descending to the sea; waterfalls, which 
are the barometers most consulted by the fishermen 
of the Westmanna 'Islands. In the weather we had 
they were most picturesque, but ^nW^ ^rrsqsr^ 
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from the Westmanna Islands the fishermen will not 
put to sea. We had to deliver a mail at these 
islands ; and as the steam slowed, it afforded time 
for all the artists on board the Arcturus to sketch, 
and even colour, the fine scene which lay before us. 
On this occasion they were very beautiful, standing 
out like weird sisters from the ocean, each pointing 
to each as threatening doom, while Bjarnarey to the 
right, covered with birds like our Bass Eock, seemed, 
like a guardian angel, determined to keep peace. 
As the Arcturus was delivering her mails, I examined 
the structure of Bjarnarey from the deck, and in my 
diary wrote this memorandum: — "25th July: in 
presence of Bjarnarey I give up every geological 
theory, and from henceforth swear to look only at 
facts." This note is not without meaning. This 
remarkable island exhibits traps, tufas, claystones, 
in the most tortuous shapes perhaps ever exhibited 
to the eye of a geologist. There is really no ac- 
counting for these tortuous ways in an island not by 
any means so large as the Bass ; and as I could not 
account for them, I left the question to be settled by 
those who have never any difficulty in accounting 
for geological phenomena, whether their solution be 
true or not : I rather preferred to be ignorant than 
presumptuous. 

This was to be our last night at sea, and all 
seemed sorry to part. At dinner, all the Danes and 
Icelanders insisted on treating the Englishmen to 
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champagne ; and as not a breath of air disturbed the 
ocean, and no one was sick, twenty-five mustered to 
dinner in the cabin. " Scoll, scoll, scoll 1 " from one 
end of the table to the other, and mutual toasts were 
drunk respecting both nations. May I express the 
hope that the same friendly feelings which actuated 
us then may be a warrant for the same feelings now? 
It were, indeed, hard to go against a people linked, 
as they since have been, by the marriage of Den- 
mark's fairest daughter to England's hopeful son. 
May this pother in Europe end as ours did that eve- 
ning on the deck of the Arcturus. After dinner, we 
all went aloft, and the dance and the song went 
round. 

The English were not on this occasion to be beaten 
in their hospitality by the Danes, so, as being Bao- 
chus, I was commissioned to look after the treat. 
From Hans, the steward, I got a dozen of his best 
claret, lots of sugar, nutmeg, and the other requisite 
spices, and made a splendid mess of plotty, served 
up in the largest silver-plated tureen on board, and, 
sitting like the jolly god, dispensed the savoury 
liquor round. " The mirth and fun grew fast and 
furious " on that memorable night, until, at half-past 
twelve by our longitude, which in England was two 
o'clock in the morning, we all turned into our berths, 
declaring that Danes and Englishmen were all of 
the same blood and spirit Long may it so con- 
tinue 1 Though late in turning in, we were early 

B 
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turned out to see Cape Reikianses, and also a rock 
which lies off it, remarkable in shape as well as in 
loveliness — Eldey, or the Fire Island. It much re- 
sembles the Bass ; it is more cylindrical, and smal- 
ler ; and it is said to have risen from the deep in 
historic times. This I doubt, and doubt decidedly, 
because it is so nearly allied to the structure of Cape 
Eeikianaes, that both must, in my belief, have been 
formed together. In Danish it is called " Maelsack," 
pronounced " Mealsack," as in Scotland. It was 
covered with solan geese, many hundreds of which 
were flying around. This morning seemed a very 
interesting one for our two Icelandic ladies, who 
were early up to catch the first glimpse of their icy 
home. They had spent the winter in Copenhagen 
with their friends, and had visited London and Edin- 
burgh ; but all these seemed nothing to their recog- 
nition of home. They pointed, and they better 
pointed, to the position of their home, which, being 
at least sixty miles distant, could not be seen, of 
course. But there they enjoyed a prospect (to us all 
a cold one) of that happy home to which they were 
now hastening. " There, there ! " as a glimpse of 
sunlight shone up upon it, " don't you see it?" they 
exclaimed in Icelandic, translated to us by Herr 
Johnsen; yet we could not see it: but that they 
cared not for — they saw what contained to them the 
treasures of the heart, infinitely more precious than 
chests of gold. 
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We pass now Cape Reykjanes — to the north is the 
Snaefells Jokul, to which our lady friends had pointed 
as their abode — and shortly saw the tall masts of two 
French men-of-war, anchored in the bay at Reyk- 
javik 

It is a small, miserable town, perhaps like onr 
own Newhaven. It has not the regularity or clean- 
liness of Granton. Such is the capital of Iceland. 
Queer, quaint-looking houses they are, all built of 
wood brought from Norway, Some are gaudily 
painted, others are slovenly and dirty. We arrived 
on Saturday morning. Dressing ourselves as well as 
we could, for we only had one dress apiece, we pro- 
ceeded in a body to present our credentials to the 
Governor, Herr Jonassun. We were received as at 
Faroe, with marked respect ; my title of President 

of the R 1 P 1 Society of Edinburgh seeming 

to have a charm for him. Shortly his daughter was 
introduced, then his son, who had visited England, 
and spoke our language welL The same ceremony 
was enacted here as at Faroe. A bottle of first-class 
hock was produced, and we had to scoll-scoll as be- 
fore, rising at every glass which was filled out by the 
host. Forgetting myself, I merely sipped the glass 
and sat down, and was rebuked at once by the Gov- 
ernor, as not obeying the observance of the place — 
not that the wine was bad, but, leaning to the Eng- 
lish custom, I forgot my lesson, and was at once 
rebuked. Icelanders and Scotohmen have this at 
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least in common — " cap out " when drinking a bum- 
per; so we thought and said to the worthy Herr 
Jonassun in making my apology. He did not return 
my letter from Copenhagen, nor did he give me a 
passport, knowing perhaps that it was unnecessary. 
The passport in Iceland is a curious one — it is a 
piece of wood shaped like an axe, with the seal of 
the governor imprinted in a hollow ; it is not above 
six inches long, and can be carried in the pocket. 
When this is exhibited, it bears the same authority 
as a sheriffs baton would in our own country. 

Having paid our duty to the Governor, we went 
on board to get off our tent and our provisions for 
our journey inland. These consisted of a large stock 
of preserved^meats from Mr Gillon of Leith ; and as 
we had the prospect of being in the wilderness for a 
month, we took care that we should not starve there. 
Our care in this matter did some good to Dr Dasent's 
party, who were not so provident, and they were 
enabled to supply themselves with the superfluity of 
our stores. We were recommended by the Governor 
to apply to Geir Zoega as a guide, and we found him 
well worthy of his Excellency's praises. Zoega in- 
stantly set about obtaining a stud of horses, which 
to the number of twenty-four he got gathered to- 
gether. He proposed we should start for the Geysers 
that evening, being Saturday; but some of his horses 
were rather obstreperous, and he could not get all 
arranged until Sunday morning. We thought of 
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sleeping at the hotel this evening, before starting for 
the Geysers ; but the unfragrance of it was quite 
enough, so we set up our tent outside the little town 
of Reykjavik, lighted our Russian furnace, and cooked 
a comfortable dinner for the first time under canvass. 
We sent a polite invitation to the Governor to par- 
take of our English cheer. He was, however, other- 
wise engaged, but kindly sent his son, who relished 
our haggis better than the roast-beef, and had a de- 
cided preference for whisky-toddy, instead of the vin 
ordinaire which we had from Hans, the steward of 
the Aroturus. 




CHAPTEK III 

SETTING OUT FOR THE GEYSERS. 

PJpSSMN Sunday morning Zoega had all our stud 
I *JnR 1 °f Worses ready, with the provisions and 
IkSg^JI tent packed, and we left Reykjavik at 
ten o'clock, very much like a party of 
circus people. We were eight in number ; Zoega 
and his brother were flylgimaders or leaders — a word 
from which we have fugleman — to show the way. 
Then we had a lestamader, or last man, to whip up 
the horses which carried the provisions. We had 
sixteen rid-hesters, or riding horses, two to each man, 
and eight klifiahesters to carry the tent and provi- 
sions. 

No description can give any idea of the wild and 
dreary waste around Reykjavik, through which we 
were now careering at full speed, driving the sixteen 
horses before, reminding us of what we had seen at 
Hengler's circus. I had not been on horseback for 
many years, and feared much that saddle-sickness 
and want of practice should render the journey diffi- 
cult. But such was the bracing disposition of the air, 
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the beauty of the Essian Mountains, and the entire 
novelty of the scene, that we were in the most 
hilarious mood, as we dashed on for two hours with- 
out drawing rein. We were soon at the Lax-elv, or 
salmon river, which we forded. Mr Ritchie, our 
friend of Peterhead, has the fishing, and in favourable 
seasons many thousand salmon are preserved in tins 
for export to Europe. Zoega, our guide, permitted 
us a rest here of a quarter of an hour, which we all 
enjoyed very muoh. To the north were the Essian 
Mountains, purple, red, and blue, as the sun shone on 
the various-tinted strata. The thermometer in the 
shade stood at 76° of Fahrenheit; and had there 
been trees, or shrubs, or flowers around, I might 
have thought I was in Italy instead of Iceland. We 
had not got far away from the Lax-elv, when we 
came up with a young woman, riding astride a pony 
laden with cods' heads, and on the top a basket like 
a cradle, from which protruded a head like a baby ; 
it was, however, a young lamb which she had found, 
and was carrying home to feed. We were now about 
sixteen miles from Reykjavik, and this poor girl had 
travelled all this distance to sell dried code' heads, 
which form a most important item of the food of the 
Icelanders. With a hollow stone and mallet they 
beat up the dry bones and muscles of the fish, and 
mixing it with skeir it forms the principal food of the 
people. Skeir is simply milk allowed to become acid 
and coagulate, and then hung up in a bag till tisa> 
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whey runs off. It is nutritive and wholesome, and 
more easily digested than sweet milk. 

We were all very much astonished at the surefoot- 
edness of our horses. Wherever they had anything 
like a path they went at full speed, and on passing 
the edge of a vast precipice where they had only 
about sixteen inches to tread on, their speed was not 
slackened. The confidence with which they inspired 
us gave us no fear : allow them their own way and 
you are safe ; if you try, as I did, to urge them, you 
are sure to suffer. The way from Eeykjavik to 
Thingvalla — or, as pronounced, Tingvatla — which was 
our first station, is about thirty-five miles — a hard 
day's ride, where there is neither road nor path, only 
a track marking that animals had gone that way be- 
fore. In the valleys where the peat abounds, the 
tracks in which the horses tread are only fourteen 
inches wide, and sometimes three feet deep, so that 
the rider has at times to place himself in the position 
of crossing a deep ford if he wishes to keep his feet 
dry. But when he has to go through a small growth 
of stinted beeches, he must look sharp to his legs, 
otherwise he will speedily be unhorsed. This hap- 
pened to one of us, no less than a magistrate of Glas- 
gow, who, though the heaviest of the party, always 
kept ahead ; however, he had the strongest horses, 
and frequently changed them. 

We were now in a vast plain of the most verdant 
turf. To the left are immense mountains rising 
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sheer from its surface, bare, burnt, and naked — not 
even a lichen could the eye detect ; to the right a 
lake, from the edge of which numerous jets of steam 
arose. Our horses, though four hours in harness, 
whenever they felt the soft turf under their feet, set 
off as if they were trying for the Derby stakes : it 
was a three-miles' run through this flat, and a glorious 
race we had, but the Bailie headed us all and gained 
the day. 

A rest of half-an-hour, with a hard biscuit and 
cold essence of beef from Mr Gillon for our luncheon, 
and then to saddle and off for Thingvalla. When 
we were six hours in the saddle, we asked Zoega 
how far we were from Thingvalla : " One hour," said 
our guide. We did not slacken rein, but pushed on 
with speed. Bounding a mountain, we all at once 
exclaimed, "Lock Lomond with its islands I" but 
without the trees it was the Lake of Thingvalla. 

But where was Thingvalla? Far away beyond 
the lake was seemingly an endless morass stretching 
for fifteen miles, and no symptom of human habita- 
tion. We were worn out and hungry, as it was 
nearly six o'clock, and this dreary wilderness before 
us, which we thought we had to pass before closing 
our day's journey. Away with something like racer 
speed went the horses, Zoega leading, the Glasgow 
magistrate a good second, when all at once our guide 
drew his reins and stopped. We were speedily up, 
and a scene presented itself worth all the toil and 
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trouble of our journey. We had come to the pass 
of the Allmanna-Gja. This is perhaps the most 
unique soene in the world. We had been on a high 
flat or plateau for many miles : here it was at once 
cut off, and from the high precipice we saw the 
humble church, no bigger than a miserable school- 
house, below the cliff — the house of the priest being 
only distinguishable by the greener appearance of 
the turf which grew on its low roof. We gazed 
down the deep chasm in amazement, and wondered 
how the horses were to get to the bottom of a pass 
at nearly 45 degrees of inclination. However, Zoega 
managed all well : tying the horses' tails together 
and leading on the first, all got safely down to the 
green sward which formed the banks of the river 
Oxera. This we had to ford, and then a few minutes 
more brought us to the church of Thingvalla. This 
was to be our resting-place for the night. Our 
sumpter-horses having broken down, it was two 
hours before we could get our provisions up, and 
we had to apply to the priest's family for some 
nourishment, as after a thirty-five miles' ride with- 
out roads we were much fatigued. They kindly 
supplied us with warm milk and bread, and we 
prepared our lairs as best we could in the small and 
very cold church. Warm as the day had been we 
were nearly frozen at night, and some of the party 
less provident than the others had little sleep. Next 
morning we were early in the saddle, having to do 
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forty miles before we reached the Geysers. But as 
Zoega and his two lestamaders were saddling our 
steeds, we wandered over to the Althing, a mound 
on which the Parliament of Iceland assembled. On 
our way we passed an enclosure where the priest's 
maidens were milking their ewes. We had provided 
ourselves with some cheap articles of jewellery, very 
gaudy with rich-coloured gems, and as we came up 
to them and presented to each a choice from our 
collection, it was curious to observe the time which 
each took to make her selection, and still more was 
the amusement we experienced at their method of 
thanks. Long they lingered over the gaudy baubles, 
then made their choice, and shaking hands with us, 
all held up their mouths for us to kiss, which you 
may believe we all did, with perhaps not the same 
relish as we would do at home. With a naivete 
natural to them, each returned after saluting us with 
a quiet" Eh 1" 

We were now away for the Geysers, and had to 
pass the Hrafhagja, or Haven' s Chasm. A very diffi- 
cult gully it was to pass, and from it we had a fine 
view of the fall of water which adds much to the 
Oxera. Then we passed Tintron, an extinct crater 
rising at the base of a high hill. We rode up to it, 
and, dismounting, looked down its yawning mouth. 
Conceive yourself looking down one of the bottle- 
house cones of Leith, and you have the best idea I 
can give of Tintron ; but instead of being smooth, it 
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was stuck all around with long spikes of fused lava. 
It was a hard ride from Thingvalla to the Geysers 
— forty miles — yet we got there by seven o'clock at 
night. On our way we met Mr Shepherd's party, 
who had come from the north, and had been six 
weeks in the wilderness, and for two months had 
no news from England. How they shouted and 
cheered when we told them that the Confederates 
were triumphant: all joined in the chorus. We 
were now within an hour s ride of the Geysers, and 
although our friends had been before them for six 
days they had seen no eruption. We were, how- 
ever, informed that, as the shocks were now frequent, 
an eruption might be expected shortly. They were 
good prophets. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



THE GREAT GEYSER. 




was a strange scene where we met the 
party coming from the north. To our 
right lay a lonely placid lake, from the 
shores of which issued columns of steam ; 
beyond it stretched an extensive plain, covered with 
beautiful green grass ; while in the far distance rose 
Hecla with its snow-capped summit. But our meet- 
ing made the scene still more picturesque: fancy 
upwards of forty horses, most of them with panniers 
like a gipsy's travelling equipage, and those who 
rode the others like gipsies themselves. We now 
rounded the haunch of a hill, where the soft jand 
verdant soil afforded good footing for the horses, 
and away we all went at full speed until checked 
by a morass, through which Zoega had some trouble 
in guiding us. 

Riding up a steep road, we passed a farm-house, 
where we saw abundance of fine hay, as the season 
had been very favourable for winning it. There 
was a look of comfort about the place, which con- 
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trasted favourably with many farm - steadings we 
had seen in Ireland and our own Highlands. Leav- 
ing the farm-house we turned a sharp angle, and 
there we were delighted to see our goal. From 
nearly a hundred small vents or fumeroles rose 
constant jets of steam ; and our ponies had to pick 
their way carefully for fear of putting their foot in 
a seething pot of mud. In a few minutes more we 
were at the Great Geyser. Besides being the leader 
of the party, I had the still more onerous duty of 
cook to perform ; so while Zoega and the other two 
guides were busy pitching our tent, I prepared the 
dinner. For this purpose I had recourse to my 
Russian spirit-furnace, and within half-an-hour had 
as much Irish stew prepared as to satisfy (though 
it was not easy) the appetites of eight hungry 
travellers who had been ten hours in the saddle. 
The tent was pitched about forty yards from the 
Great Geyser— -evidently the spot recently vacated 
by Mr Shepherd's party, as the remains of bones 
and wings of ptarmigan were thickly strewed about. 
It was past eleven o'clock ere we finished dinner — 
rather a fashionable hour; but neither in dress, 
position, nor manner were any of us fit to be seen in 
a drawing-room at home. The Geyser supplied us 
with hot water for a small modioum of toddy, in 
which we pledged first the health of our beloved 
Queen, and then sweethearts and wives. 

We had cork beds, which are light, easily packed, 
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and water-proof; so with boat-cloaks and rugs we 
were very snug and comfortable under canvass. 
Zoega was careful to stop up any crannies at the 
bottom of our tent with turf; but it vias unneces- 
sary, as the temperature rose so high that we had 
to remove them to allow sufficient fresh air. Our 
Cockney friend was the most difficult to please in 
this respect, as he could bear any amount of heat, 
but scorned the presence of fresh air. It was about 
half-past eleven when we lay down, all very tired 
and little inclined for any frolic, when we were 
suddenly startled by a thud, thud, thud, which 
shook the ground on which we lay. We were told 
this earthquake shock was premonitory of an erup- 
tion of the Great Geyser. The rush we made to 
get out of the tent was most laughable, as the flap 
which served as a door had been carefully hooked 
up to prevent the night-air affecting our more sen- 
sitive friends ; but the hooks gave way to our hasty 
efforts, and, although we were but forty yards from 
the Geyser, we were just out in time to look on a 
scene never to be forgotten by any of us. We had 
no time either to put on our nether garments, stock- 
ings, or shoes, but at all hazards scampered to the 
scene. Fortunately our tent lay to windward of the 
Geyser, and we thus had command of the position, 
as all the steam went the other way, and permitted 
us to see more fully the magnificent eruption. It 
was indeed a trial for our soft naked feet to tread 
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over the siliceous sinter, which lay like a lot of 
petrified cauliflowers between the Geyser and our 
tent ; but pain was not then felt, as the minds of all 
were overpowered with the grandeur of the scene. 
The loud earthquake noises had now intensely in- 
creased, and shook all the ground ; then the water, 
beautifully pellucid, rose like a great bell in the 
centre of the pool, gently as if Venus was coming 
from out her shell to show herself; now the mighty 
bubble bursts, and away roars a stream of boiling 
water ten feet in diameter, high in air as the Scott 
Monument. The fine tints of light (for we had no 
darkness then) sparkling on the high tips of water, 
made the whole resemble a magnificent hyacinth in 
full bloom from the gardens of the King of Brobdig- 
nag. And now all is over, and the Geyser, as if 
sorry for her ragefulness, returns down the tube to 
hide her disgrace, and leaves the basin dry. We 
tried to look down the vent, but the sinter of the 
basin was too sharp, and the heat too great for our 
bare feet ; and so, after three hearty cheers, we 
sought repose. 

It is told of an Earl of Lauderdale, who, troubled 
with wakefulness, was advised by his son to go to 
the parish church, because " he always slept there." 
There was no need of such advice to us on that lovely 
July night. "Not poppy nor mandragora could 
medicine us to such sweet sleep." At seven we 
were afoot, and not having for ten days had the 
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luxury of a bath, we all eagerly betook ourselves to 
the brook which is supplied by the overflow from 
the basin of the Great Geyser. Here we had no 
difficulty in finding each for himself a comfortable 
Sitz bath at a temperature of 100° Fahr., and Wind- 
sor soap, towels, and brushes lay all around. We 
had. not been above half- an -hour engaged in our 
ablutions, when we heard the thud, thud, thud, and 
the earth shook as if oleaving. There was no time 
to be lost; it was safety or soalding, and we all 
skedaddled as fast as we could over the sintery sur- 
face. It reminded us all of Robinson Crusoe frighten- 
ing 'the oannibals with his gun, the only difference 
being, our skins were white, and Friday's cousins' 
black. They were enjoying their dinner of human 
flesh when alarmed ; we were anticipating hot coffee 
and mutton-chops. The Geyser seemed as if angry 
with us for polluting the pelluoid stream with our 
ablutions, and had ample revenge. A cake of Wind- 
sor soap was amissing, two towels, and a hair-brush. 
After the eruption we found them far down towards 
the river : the soap, which before that morning had 
never been used, was washed away to about the size 
of a penny ; the towels were caught by the ragged 
edges of the sinter, but a hair-brush and razor remain 
there to tell the story of our calamity to some future 
travellers who may find them. The Glasgow magis- 
trate was not so clever on foot as on horseback, and 
he was last, and was very nearly rendered redder 
c 
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than his natural tint from his proximity to the boil- 
ing waters. Zoega and his two men, who had slept 
at Haukadal, a farm-house to the north of the Geysers, 
came to us in time to assist in preparing breakfast, 
bringing with them pailfuls of delicious milk and 
cream. Members of city corporations do not gene- 
rally make a great display at the breakfast-table, 
more especially after the turtle, turbot, and the et 
ceteras of a civio feast ; but on this occasion it was 
found that two members of such bodies played no 
mean part at our repast that morning. We had no 
tablecloth spread on the turf, but my shepherd's plaid 
did duty instead ; and verily it was well stained ere 
it reached home, and might have afforded a profit to 
the scourer had he dealt in grease. 

It was a serious effort for us to tackle to the busi- 
ness which had brought us here — to ascertain the 
depth of the Geyser-tube, the temperature of the 
water at various depths, and the relations of the 
others in regard to its eruptions. To this intent we 
unpacked our thermometers, ropes, pulleys, and other 
gear, whioh were to determine the problem whether 
Mackenzie's or Bunsen's theories were right, or per- 
haps both wrong. But the heat was excessive, and 
the languor caused by hard travelling and a heavy 
breakfast rendered us unfit until eleven o'clock to 
undertake any experiments. In the shade of the 
tent the thermometer stood at 76° Fahr., in the sun 
at 120°, while my black bulb thermometer exhibited 
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a temperature of 180°. The sky was cloudless, the 
air pure and exhilarating, and we had left our native 
land with a temperature not above 62°, and yet we 
were verging on the arctic circle, while friends at 
home scarcely saw the sun during that grey cool 
summer, and had fires in their drawing-rooms. In- 
deed, the heat was so great, that guides and all 
sought shelter under the tent, the fringes being 
looped up to give us air. 

To the north of our tent was the Great Geyser, 
with its sloping beds of siliceous sinter, to whioh 
every eruption adds a small but constantly -increasing 
deposit. The basin, whioh is rather elliptic than 
circular, being by our measurements 74 by 68 feet, 
is always full and overflowing with hot water, vary- 
ing in its temperature from 176° to 179°. The small 
stream during the quiescence of the Geyser does not 
give off steam in its meandering to join the river 
whioh flows in the centre of the valley ; but, during 
an eruption, the whole course is marked in all its 
turnings by a tract of steam, as if the whole surface 
of the soil was boiling. We sounded the depth of 
the Great Geyser tube, and found that it was 70 feet 
on one side, and 64 on the other. For the ascertain- 
ment of the temperature at various depths we were 
provided with twelve thermometers of a peculiar and 
simple construction. 

They were made by Mr James Bryson of Edin- 
burgh, and served our purpose well. All these 
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thermometers were open at the top, and when exposed 
to the temperature of 212° Fahr., with the baro- 
meter at 29.6, the mercury rose precisely to the top ; 
and if exposed to a higher temperature, the mercury 
would be extruded or thrown out, and not obtain 
access again to the tube. They had no scales at- 
tached to them, but each was marked at the freezing- 
point by a slight scratch, and so up the stem every 
20 degrees until 212°, where they were broken off 
If, then, as we expected and found, the temperature 
of the water in the Geyser tube was above the heat 
of boiling water, an amount of mercury would be 
extruded and lost, and thus give an index of the 
temperature to which it was exposed. Our method 
of procedure we may shortly explain. We had with 
us a strong cylinder of zinc, 14 inches long and 3 
in diameter, to which was attached a strong hook 
and ring of brass ; inside of the cylinder, and fitting 
rather tightly, we placed two pieces of cork, hollowed 
out in the centre to receive the naked thermometer. 
We were careful that the stems of the thermometers 
were only embraced by the cork, and made a large 
semicircular hollow in each piece, so that any expan- 
sion of the cork during its immersion, should water 
get into the cylinder, could not affect by pressure 
the bulbs of the thermometers, and thus vitiate the 
results. At the bottom of the cylinder was attached 
a cap, with a screw and washers of leather, which 
was firmly screwed up after the thermometer was 
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inserted in the case. I deemed this a necessary 
precaution, as I imagined that if the thermometers 
were not so encased, a pressure from the depth of 
water, and also perhaps from the force of the steam, 
might have acted on the bulbs, and thus throw out 
more mercury than that due only to temperature. 
We now stretched a strong cord across the overflow- 
ing basin, with a pulley in the centre, and gently 
lowered our first thermometer, with a heavy weight 
attached, to the bottom of the Geyser tube ; and 
having tied the spare ends to the ragged edges of 
the surrounding sinter, we left it for an hour. 

Fortunately, as it happened, we raised our ther- 
mometer just a few moments before an eruption, and 
believe that this our first experiment gave us a good 
result. Taking our thermometer to the tent, we 
soon had it out of the case, and found that, from the 
great pressure it had been exposed to, a small quan- 
tity of water was present, forced, no doubt, through 
the leather washers. And now we come to try the 
temperature, which we did as follows : lighting our 
Russian furnace, and placing some water in the 
cooking-kettle from the river — for we would not 
trust the Geyser water, nor the pool of Blesi, both 
of which contain foreign matter, and thus might 
injure our result — we found that, with the barometer 
at 29.5, the thermometer, when the water boiled, stood 
at a temperature of 194°, thus showing it had lost- 
mercury to the amount of 18°, and proving that the 
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temperature at the bottom of the Geyser tube was 
240° Fahr. We verified this experiment four times 
with nearly similar results, alternating them with 
trials at various depths, more especially in regard to 
the temperature at the middle of the tube. In all 
our trials, nine in number, we found the temperature 
half-way down the tube to be in all cases higher than 
at the bottom, one experiment giving us as high as 
270° Fahr. Now, gentle reader, do not imagine I 
am about to bore you with the bearing of these ex- 
periments on the theory of the Geysers, or the still 
greater question of the central heat of our globe : 
these I reserve for a Society of which I have the 
honour to be a member, where the greatest bore is 
always the most esteemed, just as you see at the 
Zoological Gardens in Begent's Park the greatest 
bear always at the top of the pole. 

Having, however, imbibed something of the pecu- 
liarities of my associates, allow me to point out how 
these experiments refute various theories regarding 
the action of the Geyser, and also of the central heat 
of our globe. The first theory which attempted to 
account for the action of the Geyser was that of my 
dear late lamented friend Sir George Mackenzie, 
Bart., who crowned many kindnesses by viva voce 
bequeathing to me all his collection of minerals 
which he obtained in Iceland, and they are the gems 
of my small museum. Sir George most ingeniously 
supposed that the tube of the Geyser was connected 
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with a great subterranean cavern, constantly supplied 
with water, which was heated until the steam had 
attained sufficient pressure to force oat the column 
of water contained in the tube. Now, by the ex- 
periments of Bunsen, a celebrated German phil- 
osopher, who showed (what I confirmed) that the 
greater heat was in the centre of the tube, and not at 
the lowest point, volcanic action could not be the 
cause, as, if so, the highest temperature would be 
below. That the heat is due to chemical, and there- 
fore local action, I cannot doubt ; if due to a central 
heat, why the small area over which the phenomenon 
extends? If the heat is widespread, why should 
not all the hundred small Geysers situated within 
fifty acres not be acted on at the same time ? Instead 
of this we find some quiescent, while the Great 
Geyser is roaring and exploding, the Strokr is boil- 
ing and threatening, yet does not erupt ; while the 
mud fumeroles nearest of all to the Geyser are plop- 
plopping away seemingly quite heedless of the rage 
of their elder sister. The theory of a central heat is 
a very favourite one, and commends itself to all who 
will not take the trouble to think for themselves. 

An author who has lately published a book on 
Iceland, after quoting some of the grand passages 
from the sweet singer of Israel, goes on to say, 
" Such were some of our thoughts as we stood at 
midnight singing these grand old psalm-tunes by 
the side of the Geyser; reminded in a peculiar 
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manner that the whole surface of the globe is after 
all but a thin crust, cooled down and caked over the 
great molten central mass of liquid fire which con- 
stitutes our planet; and how easily, were latent 
forces called forth, or even were those powers which 
are already developed only roused into more ener- 
getic action, the whole might explode like a shell 
filled with molten iron — the myriad scattered frag- 
ments then ' spinning down the ringing grooves of 
change' as a shower of asteroids — nor could the 
orphaned moon survive the dire catastrophe ! " 

This is very fine writing, but solemn bosh ; yet a 
note appended to this magnificent passage makes it 
still more ludicrous : he says — " From the specific 
gravity of the globe, taken in connection with the 
increasing ratio of heat as we descend from the sur- 
face, it is calculated that all metals and rocks are 
melted at a depth of thirty miles below the sea- 
level, and that the fluid mass is chiefly melted iron ; 
while the temperature would indicate somewhere 
about 4000° Fahr." Now, surely, through some of 
these great volcanoes or vents a portion of this 
melted iron, which he assumes to be below the crust, 
should have been thrown up ; yet all mineralogists 
know that not one specimen of native iron has been 
found on our globe, except those which have fallen 
from other planets than our own in the shape of 
meteorites. 

When will this theory of central heat have an 
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end? We want it proved or abandoned. Before 
our tent was the great Hecla, farther off Kotluiga, — 
both celebrated in their day for their powers of de- 
vastation, now quite quiescent ; yet the Geyser in 
thirty-six hours showed to my most favoured party 
sixteen eruptions during that time. Did the central 
heat move through this comparatively small space 
at once ? and how was it that Mr Shepherd's party 
lay before it for six days and never saw an eruption ? 
How comes it that mines of equal depth have great 
variations of temperature, unless it be metals exposed 
to more oxydation than in others, giving out more 
heat ? And can we not account for the Geyser action 
by a simpler theory than has been assumed — namely, 
the decomposition of bi-sulphide of iron exposed to 
the action of water, producing all the heat necessary 
for this grand phenomenon of nature ? In every one 
of the little plopping mud fumeroles all around this 
central Geyser, you will find an abundance of sulphide 
of iron thrown out — the very pabulum required for 
the process. Authors who can write such lines as 
above quoted in regard to central heat and Geyser 
action, should stay at home and write homilies for 
housemaids. The absence of organic matter in the 
water of the Geyser was proved by per-manganate of 
potass, the fine test discovered by my friend Dr 
Angus Smith of Manchester. At first we imagined 
that organic matter was present; but on careful 
examination we found that the cup which we used 
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for the experiment had been in requisition to lift 
milk from the pail, and was not sufficiently clean. 
When well washed in the Geyser water no reaction 
on the per-manganate took place, and hence no 
organic matter was present Commander Forbes, 
K.N., in his work on Iceland, thus speculates on the 
age of the Geyser : — 

" If you place a bunch of grass under a small fall, 
where the mass of the ejected waste water drains 
away into the river, in 24 hours it receives a coating 
of silica of about the substance of a very thin sheet 
of paper. Now, calculating 500 sheets of paper to 
the inch, and the height of the tube being 762 inohes, 
it gives a probable age of 1063 years. And as we 
have no notice of this fountain in the earlier days of 
the colonisation of the island 986 years ago, when 
its tube would have been only 3 feet deep, and con- 
sequently its eruption being insignificant would not 
have attracted attention ; and as 436 years after- 
wards, when it would have acquired a depth of 26 
feet, and its eruptions must have been proportionally 
important, it is mentioned. Considering the minute 
and accurate records kept by the early inhabitants, 
which are now before us in the Landnamabok, this 
approximate may not be wholly inaocurate." 



CHAPTEE V. 



STROKR. 




jjEXT in interest to the Geyser is " Strokr," 
which means churner, and is well named, 
as it is in continual ebullition, rising and 
falling in its tube, which is of a funnel 
shape, contracting from a diameter of upwards of 
six feet at the mouth to eleven inches half-way down, 
the whole depth being nearly fifty feet. Strokr very 
rarely erupts unless means be taken to provoke it to 
rage. This we did several times by collecting large 
masses of turf roundits mouth, and when all was ready, 
the order was given, " heave away," every one throw- 
ing Into the yawning seething mouth as much as he 
could. Almost instantaneously the eruption took 
place. A column of upwards of a hundred feet rose 
straight up with great noise, dispersing all the turf 
around. Many theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for this phenomenon, the most generally ac- 
cepted being that which assumes that the turf stops 
up the narrowed portions of the tube, and thus ren- 
ders the force of the steam so great as to overcome 
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the pressure of the column of water above. To this 
view I take exception, for this reason, that the sud- 
denness of the outburst after the turf is thrown in 
gives no time for the steam to collect ; further, the 
turf, from its specific gravity being so little different 
from the water, and, further, being buoyed up by the 
incessant boiling, had not time to sink and close the 
smaller portion of the tube before the eruption took 
place. I do not deny that this may operate to some 
extent in diminishing the surface from which the 
steam is allowed to escape, but another cause, I am 
sure, aids the eruption. Eeader, did you ever boil 
eggs ? If so, you must have been struck with the 
fact, that sometimes they boiled quietly enough with- 
out spurting out any water; on another occasion 
you may have found that whenever the water boiled, 
most of it boiled over, threatening to put out the fire, 
and for a time retard your breakfast. Now this vio- 
lent ebullition and overboiling is caused by adherent 
mucus from the ovaduct of the hen. Wash your eggs 
before boiling, and no such effect will be produced. 
Further, if one of the eggs be chipped, and only a small 
portion of the albumen or white escape, then observe 
the result : almost all the water will be thrown out, 
leaving your eggs nearly dry, and producing on a 
small scale an eruption of the Strokr. The turf 
supplied this organic matter, rendered the upper 
column of the water incapable of letting the steam 
escape, and so the Strokr raged. If this should 
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prove to be the true explanation of the phenomenon, 
my position as cook in many expeditions has not 
been useless, as there I learnt the fact which I have 
since extended to explain other operations of nature 
as wonderful and far more important. Every one, 
while standing on the sea-shore and seeing it lashed 
by the waves, must have observed the foam thrown 
up and left by the receding surge : every one has 
eaten custard pudding, and observed the first opera- 
tion (beating up the eggs with a switch), and mar- 
velled at the huge shape it assumed. Both of these 
effects are the result of the same law : the organic 
matter prevents the air from instantly leaving the 
vesicle or balloon in which it is contained, until the 
gradual thinning of the enclosing walls permits it to 
escape slowly, and down falls the foam in water and 
the eggs to the bottom of the basin. Man could 
live without custards ; but the sea would stink 
shortly, and he would die, if it were not for the 
foam. The vesicles in the foam confine large por- 
tions of air, which yield oxygen to the myriads of 
tiny beings which people each wave. They die 
and decay, and in that decay they are yielding the 
organic matter to make new vesicles for their suc- 
ceeding generation; thus keeping sweet the great 
ocean, and yielding to man a great proportion of 
his food. So there is some philosophy to be learnt 
even in the boiling of an egg. 

The beautiful quiescent spring Blesi is worthy of 
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notice. It is situated higher up the hill than the 
Geyser, and was nearer our tent ; its temperature is 
also higher than the Geyser, and was of much use 
in cooking our rations, as I reserved my Eussian 
furnace for the temperature experiments. This 
spring is remarkable for its beautiful tint. Those 
who have stood on the bridge at Geneva, and seen 
the Khone rushing from Lake Leman, can form some 
idea of the beautiful colour. How this is derived 
has not yet been solved in either instance, and for 
want of fact it is an idle ceremony to invent a 
theory, so I will not try. It consists of two small 
lakes, each about 20 feet long ; one is 18 feet broad, 
and the other about 12. They are separated by a 
natural bridge of siliceous sinter, through the arch 
of which you see to the depth of about 30 feet 
This spring has not erupted since 1784, after the 
great eruption of Skaptur Jokul. Now and again 
you may see a large bell of heated air rising from 
the profound and bursting on the surface. But for 
its heat, its beauty might have tempted Xantho to 
make it her abode. We, however, had no such 
poetic notions that day, as we put into it three of 
Mr Gillon's largest canisters, containing hotch-potch, 
boiled beef, and a haggis; and for the benefit of 
future visitors who may be so supplied we tender 
this information, that it requires fully an hour in 
the heat of Blesi to cook them thoroughly. After 
dinner my party walked up the vale to Hakadalr, a 
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farm-bouse with a church, near it, where Zoega and 
the other two guides slept. It was distant nearly 
a mile from our station, and was in early times the 
residence of Are Frode, the first historian of Iceland, 
and author of the Landnamabok. My friends were 
desirous of seeing the interior of the farm-house and 
tasting skeir ; but as I had a thermometer sunk in 
the Geyser, I remained behind, promising after the 
experiment to fish up the river and meet them on 
their return, promising in my innocence a good dish 
of trout for supper. Pulling on my wading-boots, 
and equipped with the fishing gear, away I started for 
the river, and was very much amused with the diffi- 
culty I experienced in walking in the ruts or pony- 
tracks. These were so narrow and so deep that I 
could not get one foot to pass another without diffi- 
culty. True, the boots were broader and larger than 
usual ; but how the ponies could at full gallop twist 
their four legs into such a narrow space was more 
than my two feet could practise or my head under- 
stand. On reaching the river my rod was soon up 
and in order : it had tickled the gums of many good 
salmon on the Tweed, and with something like pride 
I threw my first cast over an Icelandic river, in a 
fine pool where the rush of a narrow just melted into 
a ripple. 'Twas a tempting spot I threw and 
better threw, but no rise or response came to my 
gentle lure. The sun was now sinking over the 
western mountains, tinting the snow-capped sum- 
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mit of Blaefell with hues that I had only seen ex- 
celled when viewing Monte Eosa from the Superga 
at Turin. I waded in to try another and lower, 
and as likely a pool, with the same ill luck — changed 
fly after fly without ever raising a fin. I had 
thrashed the water for nearly an hour and a half, 
when, tired and jaded, I turned towards the tent, 
where, by the way, I met my friends roaring and 
laughing in great glee at my defeat, of which they 
knew beforehand the issue. My party, having par- 
taken of skeir and cheese with the worthy farmer at 
Hakadalr, were led by him to look at the remains of 
St Martin's Bath, on the banks of the river in which 
I so unsuccessfully fished. In old times the lame 
and the leper came in hopes of obtaining relief from 
its miraculous powers ; but from the banks the sul- 
phurous stream had changed towards the centre of 
the river, cheating the poor invalids of their cure, 
and from its sulphurous vapour depriving me of the 
pleasure of catching and cooking trout that night. 
Oh ! such a night, if night it can be called, where 
there is no darkness. Header, did you ever see a 
peach ripe and luscious, ready to drop from its 
parent stem ? How lovely is the purple on its downy 
skin ! And do you observe how gently that purple, 
in scarce visible gradation, merges into a fine yel- 
low ? Such were the tints on the western sky at 
midnight. Now just turn the peach and see how 
the gradation of colour is reversed, and you may 
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have some idea of what we beheld towards the east 
as the first rays of the sun, eager to rise, came to 
greet us ere we lay down. The Icelanders have been 
by many writers accused of being fond of ardent 
spirits. In our short intercourse with them this did 
not appear: neither do I believe it; for, judging 
from the habits of my own party at home — and with 
one exception I was acquainted with all — there was 
not the slightest tendency to take even a tenth part 
of what we could have enjoyed in moderation in our 
own country. The desire, indeed, for a glass of hot 
toddy went entirely away, even from myself and the 
Glasgow bailie — none of us ever known to refuse a 
tumbler in proper time and place. But here the 
delicious coolness and clearness of the water, the 
bracing air, the quality of the milk, made us, for the 
eight days we were in the wilderness, almost dis- 
ciples of Father Mathew or J — n H — e. To the 
latter I would say, that if any client of his should be 
troubled with dipsomania, let them both take a voy- 
age to Iceland and visit the Geysers : his intemper- 
ate friend may regain control over his appetite, and 
my friend Mr H — e may be tempted to take a proper 
modicum of stimulant, and make his temper more 
generous to his neighbours. Three of my party, on 
the third day after our arrival at the Geysers, deter- 
mined to go on before us to sketch and photograph 
the grand scenery which lay between us and the 
Lake of Thingvalla. We had their kleifeahesters 
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saddled, if saddle 70a can call a sod with a piece of 
wood over it, with pins in it to which the boxes are 
attached. Away they went, however, we proposing 
to follow two days after. I was now alone with the 
Bailie, and we sedulously took ourselves to tempera- 
ture observations, to obtain confirmation of our for- 
mer results. Above the Geysers we collected many 
beautiful specimens of leaves of the dwarf birch im- 
bedded in the siliceous sinter, every little vein pro- 
truding seemingly as fresh as when shed from the 
tree. These leaves must have been blown from afar 
off, as we could not trace any bushes nearer than 
30 miles from the Geysers ; or they may have been 
brought in packing some former travellers* stores, 
as we found plenty of straw coated with siliceous 
sinter, which was certainly foreign to the island, 
as no oats or wheat are cultivated. We left the 
Geyser in sorrow two days after our friends, and 
retraced our steps to Thingvalla, our rendezvous. 
In our absence they had not been idle : many 
sketches had been made and photographs taken 
which afterwards proved nearly abortive. One 
thing, however, they provided, worth all the photo- 
graphs, to the Bailie and myself, was a good supper 
of fine char, red and luscious, after our forty miles' 
ride. Zoega had halted us half-way between the 
Geysers and Thingvalla to procure us some cream 
for luncheon, and I am certain that no two men ever 
consumed so much in half an hour as we did. I for- 
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bear the statistics : to read them would shock the 
senses of any young lady pouring out what she would 
call cream at tea. As Mrs Malaprop would say, 
" Female punctuation could not bear it." We rested 
as before in the church, and next morning early per- 
formed our ablutions in the Oxera. Very cold it was ; 
and the " coffeum cum flore lactis" of the priest, with 
our hard biscuits and butter, made us ready for a 
start to Keykjavik. Header, did you ever experience 
the feeling that the journey to your goal is long, 
more especially if unknown ; and how short seems 
the road back again to home ? If you have not, we 
did that day on our ride to Keykjavik. At the All 
manna-Gja we all stopped, just before we entered on 
the plateau, and were photographed by one of our 
party. This with many others proved a failure, from 
the escape of some cyanide of potassium into the box 
of plates. No other animal is fit to photograph that 
I ever saw compared to an Iceland horse. Draw his 
rein, tell him in touching terms by the bit that he 
must stand still, and there he is, like "patience on a 
monument ;" not smiling at grief, only patiently 
bearing his burden. There is no motion either of 
ear or eye or muscle ; there, like a petrified pony, 
for an hour without flinching, he will stand until 
touched by your heel, and then away he bounds like 
a steed round a circus. We had not proceeded far 
when we met our mute Mend Monsieur Griollet de 
Geer with his small troop of ponies careering over 
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the plain where we met the party of the north going 
home. He seemed very happy. We could not ex- 
change notes, as we could not write at the gallop; so 
waving our hands we bade him adieu. Farther on 
we met Mr Dasent's party on their way to the Gey- 
sers. Lord N had forgot to purvey for his use 

some spir^, and as we had plenty we gave him all 
we had, as our consumption was very small in the 
wilderness. In an hour or two after we were within 
five miles of Keykjavik, and saw the masts of the 
French men-of-war in the harbour. Whether the 
sight of the masts, or the sea, or the smell of it, or 
knowing the road, our ridhesters, after a thirty 
miles' journey, seemed to gather more strength than 
they had exhibited at any time on the journey. No 
matter who they carried — bailie of Glasgow or bar- 
rister of London — all seemed intent on proving who 
was to be first home. The sumpter-horses, now light, 
were flying before us like a flock of sheep, with their 
empty boxes and gipsy-like gear flapping about them 
gaily; and then followed the eight ridhesters with 
what seemed to them nothing like burdens, and we 
flew through the air like meteors, not slacking pace 
until the Bailie, always first, and far before the guide, 
landed us in the capital' at Mr P. L. Henderson's 
store, where we all called at once for porter. Zoega 
took away our horses, and we entered this northern 
collection of everything necessary — and maybe 
otherwise — for the Icelanders. The first article 
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which met our eye was certainly not fitted for the 
climate, — half-a-score of crinolines hung upon the 
wall. Verily, we all said, fashion is a much stronger 
feeling in the mind of woman than comfort. Had 
they been drawers or flannel jackets, we might have 
said " Amen," but not to crinolines. But no more 
of this female punctuation again. Entering a large 
and spacious inner room, heated to suffocation by 
a stove, the temperature out of doors not being 
less than 60°, we enjoyed decidedly the best draught 
of liquor we had since we landed in the island — fine 
London porter. " We have been to Rome, and seen 
the relics, and have drunk the Verdia wine," but 
there, after visiting the Palace of the Csesars, the 
finest beverage on a hot day was the Barclay and 
Perkins at the H6tel de TAngleterre : and so we 
found it in Iceland. But let no lady reader suppose 
that I should talk or write against crinolines — that 
is, in moderation ; for we had just left Mr Hender- 
son's store, when I saw our little Danish stewardess 
of the Arcturus walking with certainly the most 
handsome and well-dressed woman I ever saw. Her 
crinoline was of moderate dimensions, and she became 
it well. She had come lately from Copenhagen ; and 
if the sample is proof of the stock, let all bachelors 
in England who have been disappointed at home go 
there to look for mates. For myself, I may say that 
during this summer I intend doing so; and if any 
other poor unfortunate is in the same condition, we 
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may join purses to divide hearts among the fair 
Danes. I know one dear friend who has carried off 
as fair a gem from Denmark as our illustrious Prince 
can boast* of, and that is saying not a little for both 
their worth and beauty. We slept this night on 
board of the Arcturus, as the Captain was deter- 
mined to sail on the afternoon of the following 
day. Hans had clean sheets and comfort ; the hotel 
on shore smelt awfully of, what shall I say — well, 
then, I do not mention animals — the French. Next 
day we paid our compliments and adieux to the Gov- 
ernor, and our bill to Geir Zoega. If any reader has 
a wish to visit Iceland and the Geysers, he should 
put himself under the command of Captain Andries- 
sen of the Arcturus, and for a guide trust himself to 
Zoega. If any one has a friend labouring under lung- 
disease, let them be sent on a summer voyage to Ice- 
land under such guidance. On our voyage out we 
had a poor fellow from Copenhagen, a student who 
had worn himself out with study to qualify as a phy- 
sician. Fell consumption came on him, and when 
he was lifted ashore at Keykjavik, he was like a 
skeleton with a yellow oil-cloth drawn over it. His 
racking cough kept us often awake at night, to fall 
asleep again with the words on our lips, " God 
bless the poor fellow 1 " Little did any of our party 
think he would live to reach his paternal home, the 
residence of a pastor in Iceland. Indeed, so weak 
was he that we thought him in danger, with all the 
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care that could be bestowed, of reaching the shore 
on a litter. Yet he reached his home, and after 
eighteen months' interval is well, and has flesh on 
his bones. Why send your dear son, or still dearer 
daughter, with small contracted lungs, every chamber 
of which can scarce contain its proper quantity of 
air, to a relaxing climate? — It is oxygen you want for 
their blood, to make fibrin and keep up the system. 
You want to escape cold? — you take the proper 
method of making the merest change affect them, 
by subjecting them to a relaxing influence. Send 
them in July to the Geysers, by easy stages ; load 
their sumpter-horses with good food, and trust to 
the climate, Zoega, and Providence, and you will 
have better results for your patients than in Algiers, 
Egypt, or Madeira. I am no physician by profes- 
sion ; but the old saying is not the less true, that 
"a man at forty is either a fool or a physician." I 
have passed that period by six years — reader, take 
your choice. In Iceland, consumption is nearly 
unknown ; the clear, fine bracing air is quite exhil- 
arating; if cold, clothes can supply warmth; if a 
cough is made worse, a respirator can cure that 
quite as well as the temperature of Algiers, without 
the relaxing influence. This is the virtue which I 
claim for Iceland as a summer residence for the con- 
sumptive invalid. Had I a prefix to my name, and 
written some extraordinary book about water-cure, 
and vapour baths, or miracles, and could put physi- 
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cian to some hospital where the Queen is patror as 
an affix, people would run after so remarkable a man, 
and believe that were I to tell them that by jumping 
into a cold mill-pond, that it was the pool of Bethesda, 
they would at once obey, and believe me ; but com- 
mon-sense is the last that comes to poor humanity, 
and that is only after having been cheated and de- 
ceived. In conclusion, let me say, if I address any 
lady or gentleman who propose perpetrating mar- 
riage this summer, I would recommend a trip to 
Iceland for their jaunt. The voyage tries both their 
stoma hs and their tempers, and fits them better for 
the iourney of life, which, even to the most fortunate, 
is ach rougher than that from Grangemouth to the 
Geysers. 
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